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ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Emeritus Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
died of pneumonia at his home, Sedgwick Park, Fordham 
Heights, New York, December 27, 1898, aged seventy-four. 
He was the oldest son of Harvey Prindle and Margaret 
Maria (Lewis) Peet, and was born December 4, 1824, at the 
American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut, 
with which his father was at.that time connected as 
instructor and steward. He received his elementary 
education at home and in private schools in New York 
city, his father having become Principal of the New 
York Institution in 1831. He was graduated from Yale 
College in 1845, and in the same year was appointed an 
instructor in the New York Institution. Whilestill engaged 
in teaching, in order to better prepare himself for his 
duties, he pursued a course of study in Union Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1849. In 1852 he was appointed 
instructor of the newly formed high class, and in 1854 
Vice-Principal of the Institution. In 1867, when his 
father was elected Emeritus Principal, he succeeded him 
as Principal, and at. the end of 1892, after more than 
forty-seven years of continuous service, became Emeritus 
Principal. Dr. Peet married, June 27, 1854, the beautiful 
and gifted Mary Toles, a graduate of the New York 
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Institution, who survives him. Four children were born 
of this union: Percy, a boy of rare promise, who died 
in childhood ; Walter Browning, formerly an instructor 
in the New York Institution, now a physician in Yonkers, 
New York; George Herbert, an assistant editor of the 
New York Journal ; and Elizabeth, the devoted compan- 
ion and stay of her parents in their declining years. 

In 1872 Dr. Peet received from Columbia College the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. From 1868 to 1895 
he was a member of the Standing Executive Committee 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
In 1896 he was President of the Seventh Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf. He was also President of the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York, President of the Washington 
Heights Century Club, and Honorary Vice-President 
of Manhattan (now J. Hood Wright Memorial) Hospital. 

Dr. Peet’s most important published works are “A 
” « Lessons,” 


Monograph on Decimal Fractions, 
“ A Manual of Vegetable Physiology,” “The History of 
Deaf-Mute Instruction during One Hundred Years, 1776- 
1876,” and “ The Psychical Status and Criminal Respon- 
sibility of the Totally Uneducated Deaf and Dumb.” He 
also made valuable contributions to the literature of the 


profession in numerous articles published in the Anna/s, 
in papers read before Conventions of Instructors and 
Conferences of Superintendents and Principals, and in 
the Annual Reports of the New York Institution. 

Dr. Peet’s last vistt to the Institution was as the guest 
of Mr. Currier at the annual celebration of his birthday, 
December 4, 1898, and his last address to the deaf was 
delivered on Gallaudet Day, six days later. His final 
illness was short, his death peaceful. 

The funeral was held in the chapel of the New York 
Institution, December 30, 1898. Many friends from out- 
side and former pupils joined the instructors, officers and 
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resident pupils in paying this tribute of respect and 
affection to their well-beloved friend. The exercises 
were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, a 
director of the New York Institution and Dr. Peet’s 
former pastor, and by the Rev. Dr. John C. Bliss, Pastor 
of the Washington Heights Presbyterian Church, of which 
Dr. Peet was long an elder. Besides the address by Dr. 
Stoddard, addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet, Dr. Peet’s friend from childhood and 
his early associate as instructor in the New York Institu- 
tion, and by President Edward M. Gallaudet, for twenty- 
seven years his colleague on the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. The burial was at Spring Grove Cemetery, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where the service was conducted by 


the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell. 
E. A. F. 


New York, Jan. 1, 1873. 


My father died peacefully at 1.45 this morning. 
Isaac Lewis Pret. 


New York, Dec. 28, 1898. 
Father died last night. 


Watter B. 
After an interval of twenty-five years, again the over- 
land telegraph line has been pressed into service to con- 
vey a message of sudden death, bringing grief to us on 
the Pacific shore, who esteemed Isaac Lewis Peet for his 
great services in the cause of deaf-mute instruction, but 
loved him for the warmth of his heart, the, sweetness of 


his spirit, and the purity of his life. There is not time 
now to write a biography of this good man, or to make a 
critical analysis of his work and its value. It is hoped 
and greatly to be desired that some one near to Dr. Peet 
for the past thirty years will undertake this task and give 


to the world a permanent record of one whose life was 
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singularly useful and beautiful. My present purpose is 
merely to recall a few tender memories of my departed 
friend, upon whose worn and pathetic body the burden of 
physical weakness has pressed heavily for several years, 
but whose indomitable spirit sustained and comforted 
him, and who was withal one of the sweetest souls I ever 
knew; one who, as Tennyson says of Arthur Hallam, ever 


bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Peet began on a bright Sep- 
tember day in 1857 at Fanwood, where I had gone to 
consider the question of entering a novel profession. 
Before the snows came our acquaintance had ripened into 
a friendship that has known no variableness or shadow of 
turning during these forty-one years. Our intimate asso- 
ciation continued for eight years, when a call to California 
interrupted the dearest companionship of my life. 

Those of us belonging to the older generation of 
teachers, who knew both father and son, might be 
expected to compare the two men, but they were so 
different in physique, in early training, in equipment and 
mental characteristics, as to bar any comparison. They 
were cast in different moulds and of different metal ; 
alike only in the strong religious faith which dominated 
them both. Dr. Harvey P. Peet was of large frame and 
commanding presence. His brawny strength had been 
developed in the use of axe and plough-handle. His 
preparation for, as well as course in, college was one 
long struggle between poverty on the one side and 
pluck and ambition on the other. He sawed wood 
in winter, often returned to the farm for wages, and 
between times taught school, as opportunity offered. 
Dr. Peet often bemoaned these hardships and inter- 
ruptions of study, without stopping to think whether, 
after all, the toughened moral and mental fibre acquired 
in the struggle with adverse circumstance did not more 
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than counterbalance the larger culture and the freer 
breathing of university atmosphere which less straitened 
means would have allowed him to enjoy. At any rate, 
he determined that his first-born and well-beloved son 
should be spared the obstacles and interferences which 
he had encountered, and that the boy’s literary pathway 
should be made as smooth as possible. To this end, 
Lewis had the best teachers, abundance of books, and 
uninterrupted hours of study. His active and alert mind 
responded to the facilities with which the boundless love 
of his father surrounded him ; consequently his prepara- 
tion for college was excellent and his academic career at 
Yale was all that parental ambition could ask for. He 
was graduated with honor in 1845, and immediately began 
his life-work of teaching the deaf, where he has never 
had a superior and but few equals. 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet was the antithesis of his father. 
He was smaller in stature ; little given to athletics, and so 
inapt in manual skill that he never could drive a nail 
without mashing his thumb. He was deficient in busi- 
ness judgment, though it required several severe expe- 
riences to convince him of it, and he had not all the quali- 
ties which go to make a great executive officer. In these 
things which the son lacked, the father was eminent; but 
as the opal is said to owe its beauty to defects, so, per- 
haps, the iridescent glow of Lewis Peet’s fertile brain and 
the tender light that shone in the many facets of his lovely 
character would have been lost to us and to the world, if 
he had possessed that hard-headed, often hard-hearted, 
common sense, so much bepraised in this age of money- 
getting and practical affairs. I once heard Charles Dudley 
Warner say in a short college address that the university 
of the future would be a place where nothing practical is 
taught. Lewis Peet was a graduate of that ideal univer- 
sity. He was not a practical man, but he was a great 
teacher, and great teachers are apt to be deficient in mat- 
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ters of discipline and detail, as well as in the cent per cent 
transactions of the banker, who generally has a sort of mild 
contempt for professional men. 

It was a sight to see Dr. Peet with a class or on the 
platform. He was the personification of graceful sign- 
making, and his facility of translation was something mar- 
vellous. He hadthe rare “ambilingual” faculty of speak- 
ing and signing fluently at the same time. His quick and 
acute analysis of a thought, presenting it in its best form to 
the deaf-mute mind, made his public exercises a pleasure 
and a profit to all teachers. He was an inspiration to the 
pupils who came under his instruction, and won their love 
by his ardent sympathy and helpfulness in difficulty. He 
was an enthusiast in a profession where enthusiasm is an 
essential to success. As a pantomimist, he was probably 
not equal to David E. Bartlett, but one of Dr. Peet’s great 
services to deaf-mute instruction was the development of 
pantomime into almost a classic language, making of it a 
valuable instrument in the higher education of the deaf. 
This higher education was an early ideal of Dr. Peet, and 
I do not think it is overstepping the limits of truth to say 
that Gallaudet College was made possible largely by his 
earnest efforts in this direction. _ 

But I am encroaching upon the work of his biographer, 
which is not my purpose. I wish, rather, in these few 
hasty lines to bear witness to those traits of character 
which made Dr. Peet so lovable and so dear to his friends. 
He was singularly pure in heart and thought ; he was 
charitable in his judgments; a man without guile, staunch 
and loyal in his friendships, and of such sweetness of 
temper as to disarm harsh criticism of him or his work. 
He had a certain feminine side to his character that in- 
spired tenderness, and yet a virility of persistent purpose 
that commanded respect. He had a genial wit, and a 

_ keen appreciation of humor, but he never allowed his wit 
to wound, or his humor to degenerate into grossness. In 
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the freedom of masculine intercourse his tongue was never 
loosed to the utterance of coarse jests or to the exchange 
of equivocal stories. He loved the stimulus of mental 
attrition, and used often to defend a paradox for the sake 
of exercise in debate, but he was always fair-minded and 
hospitable to truth. He was brim full of the milk of 
human kindness, and his courtesy was unfailing. He loved 
peace and exemplified in his life the millennial grace of 
good-will to men. His Christian faith was firm and abid- 
ing, and sweet as St. John’s. Had he been of the Twelve 
his place would have been on the breast of the Master. 
He would not have been so effusive in his zeal and prom- 
ises as Peter, but he never would have denied his Lord. 
Such was Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet. Is it wonder that every- 


body loved him ? 
WARRING WILKINSON, 
Principal of the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


AT DR. PEET’S FUNERAL. 


They uttered praise above thee, 
Sweet singing filled the air ; 

The roses’ incense fluated 
Through pauses of the prayer. 


Scholar and sage they named thee, 
‘* Leader of men” was heard,— 

Unmoved and chill among them, 
There came from thee no word. 


But when thy silent children,— 
Oh, these, they knew thee best— 

In mute amaze leaned o’er thee, 
Did naught disturb thy rest ? 


Surely thy spirit hovered,— 
Thine eyes did see them there, 
Saying with tears, ‘‘ We loved him ”— 
And breathed for them a prayer. 
MAY MARTIN, 
Instructor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


At a meeting of the principal, professors, teachers, 
officers, and pupils of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, held January 4, 1899, 
the following minute was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we have received with deep sorrow the announcement 
of the death, at his late home in this city, on December 27th, of Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet, Emeritus Principal of the Institution. 

Closely identified with the history of the Institution, its efforts, trials, 
and triumphs, for nearly fifty years, Dr. Peet devoted himself with untir- 
ing energy, perseverance, and fidelity, to the care of its interests, the 
extension of its influence, and the administration of its affairs. His 
marked ability as a teacher, his thorough knowledge of, and sincere affec- 
tion for the deaf are matters of record; the high place he held among 
his professional brethren as an authority on the general subject of the 
instruction of the deaf, their psychical condition, and educational status, 
attests the appreciation they held of his character and capacity. He was 
pre-eminent in all his relations for unswerving integrity, high sense of 
duty, uniform courtesy, and great tenderness of heart. 

To the members of the Institution he was especially endeared by the 
charm of his personality, strengthened by long association, and his un- 
wearying interest in whatsoever related tothe prosperity of the Institution. 
His death comes as a personal loss to each member of the Institution, 
severing, as it does, the close relationship extending through many years, 
and cherished on their part with the sincerest esteem and affection. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the widow and family of the late 
Emeritus Principal the assurance of our heartfelt sympathy in this time 
of their deep affliction, and that a copy of this minute, duly attested, be 
transmitted to them. 

Resolved, That copies be offered for publication to the American 
Annals of the Deaf and the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

= ENOCH HENRY CURRIER, 
THOMAS F. FOX, Chairman. 
Secretary. 


THE RELATION OF THE HAND TO MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


To HAVE a proper conception of the value of a thing, it 
must be known in a comprehensive way, and in addition 
to this it is well to bear in mind that the value of every- 
thing in this world is relative, not absolute. And so, to 
appreciate the value of the different organs of the body, 
and the part they play in the development of the whole 
being, we must know them in their various relations to 
one another. No organ of the body occupies so mean a 
place in the human mechanism that it does not serve some 
useful purpose in the accomplishment of the end for which 
man was placed in this world. I will now attempt to 
show, in a general way, how much we are indebted to one 
of those lower organs, the hand. With the movements of 
the muscles and limbs, especially of the hands, begin the 
first struggles of a dawning intelligence to express itself. 
Many of the movements, at first accompanied by effort, be- 
come automatic; but those of the hands are a constant 
succession of efforts, which have a peculiar influence in 
the development of the brain—that is, mental power, or 
intelligence. This is noticed even in the plays of children, 
and is even more noticeable in writing, drawing, and other 
disciplinary exercises. Last winter one of my lectures 
at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf dealt with the lead- 
ing languages of the world, but in reality three-quarters 
of my time was spent in tracing up the origin of speech 
or language, for it is a maxim that “nothing is thoroughly 
understood unless its beginning is known.” To make a 
long story short, an eminent philologist, who represents 
a class of the most advanced thinkers in this line, con- 
cludes that man at first was a sign-making animal, then a 
drawing animal, and lastly a speaking animal. It is hardly 


necessary for me to call your attention to the influence 
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which the hand must have had in the evolution of his 
mental calibre. With the instinct of speech fixed in them 
by thousands of preceding generations, as a means of ex- 
pressing thought, I still believe that my own children have 
received much increased mental development by trying 
to talk with their hands. This statement will apply with 
double force to those deaf children whose parents are 
deaf, or who have deaf brothers or sisters in school. There 
are some in the Wisconsin School now who furnish un- 
mistakable evidence of it. The editor of the Medical 
News of Philadelphia, in an editorial in that paper not 
long ago on the “ Perfection and Resources of the Human 
Machine,” declares it as his belief “that the use of the 
club has made us right-handed, and that right-handedness 
has specialized the cortex of the brain to such a degree 
that speech was possible ; also that our mental superiority 
is purely an outgrowth of, and a part of, our muscular 
superiority.” Another medical authority seems to take 
very much the same view, for he says that “ muscular ac- 
tions are essential elements in our mental operations,” and 
that “‘were man deprived of the infinitely varied move- 
ments of the hands, tongue, etc., he would be no better 
than an idiot.” 

Small children whispering over their lessons in school, 
just as many of the deaf children spell on their fingers, 
appear to bear out this statement. This applies even in 
the case of much older people, as will easily be inferred 
from remarks further on. | 

A rising young surgeon of Chicago, who is known as a 
tireless investigator and demonstrator in his chosen field, 
puts himself on record as favoring the hand and speech 
as the chief means by which man has been enabled to 
reach his present state of mental development. This 
leads me to speak of what one of the physicians of Dela- 
van said when we were discussing these matters one day. 
It was to the effect that the brain of a child whose hands 
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are cut off is never fully developed.- Whatever truth 
there is in the above assertions, the influence of muscular 
action, whether or not it amounts to a sixth sense, is sim- 
ply an overwhelming fact that can in no way be gainsaid 
in the development of the mind. No doubt some of the 


readers of the Annals are acquainted with that beautiful 
piece of poetry describing the doings of the “ Little Brown 
Hands,” which ends with the following words: 


Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great ; 

And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


This at once reminds us that the great minds and char- 
acters of history rest upon a foundation of physical exer- 
tion, conscious and unconscious, the corner-stone of 
which is manual activity. I might cite such examples as 
the performance of Dewey and his men at Manila, which 
contain many lessons of far-reaching import to us as 
teachers. Nor is it either for mental development or 
effective defence or offence alone that the race is indebted 
to the skilled hand, but for the highest material welfare 
as well. A summary of achievements in this latter line 
would form one of the most interesting pages of history. 
Take, for example, the nation with which the United 
States has recently been at war. The fatal error of her 
political existence, and the one which marks the starting 
point of her decline, was the expulsion of the Moors for- 
ever from Spain, a people whose manual skill in the arts 
were to her a source of untold wealth. 

Now let us see if there cannot be found some rational 
explanation of this predominance claimed for the band 
in mental development. Roughly speaking, there are two 
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great classes of nerves, sensory and motor ; the first ter- 
minating in the skin, and the other in the muscles. The 
sensory nerves give us the sense of sight, touch, taste, 
hearing, and smell; that is, they carry messages to the 
brain from the external world. All sensations have a 
tendency to pass out in some form of action, and it is the 
oftice of the motor nerves to imitate that action. To facil- 
itate this, the motor tracts of the brain cortex or outer 
layer of the brain are in the most intimate relation with 
the sensory centres. If sensations do not lead to action, 
sooner or later, no mental progress is made, since the sen- 
sory stimulus has been insufficient to produce any decided 
activity in the sensory nerve cells. Motor promptings are 
said to pass from sensory centres to motor cells by means 
of nerve fibres, which are outgrowths of activity in the 
sensory cells. If the sensory tracts are allowed to remain 
in an inactive state by lack of proper environment and 
other means suggestive of healthy action of all kinds, 
such as movements of the hands, vocal organs, eyes, legs, 
etc., these fibres will be few in number, and, consequently, 
there will be an absence or weakness of the motor power 
which makes us capable of any definite line of action at 
all, whether it be learning to walk, talk, write, or master 
a trade. There are sensory and motor centres for the ear, 
tongue, etc., whose force as a factor in mental develop- 
ment depends on two things—the area they occupy in the 
brain and the condition of the centres, or their organs, 
whether normal, abnormal, or injured. But it is only with 
the sensory and motor centres of the hand and arm that 
we are dealing. Now, it is claimed that the sensory and 
motor area for the arm and hand is very much larger than 
the area controlling any other portion of the body of 
equal size, except the face; but the face includes the 
organs of sight, hearing, taste, and smell—four in all, 
which still further emphasizes what has already been said 
in regard to the hand. ‘ 
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It is also held that “‘ this large motor area in the brain, 
governing the infinitely varied and complex movements of 
the hand, shows that the hand is by far the richest source 
of motor ideas, and especially that portion of it little ap- 
pealed to, either in gymnastics or unskilled labor.” What 
are “motor ideas”? They are such ideas as have a sug- 
gestive force which tends to action in the direction indi- 
cated by them; or, in popular language, they are simply 
practical ideas. An authority tells us that we must not 
look for them in the study of mere words as such—the dead 
languages, English grammar, and four-fifths of English 
literature as it has been taught for the last hundred 
years—as he finds that such study tends to sensory and 
motor paralysis. 

The very fact that the movements of the hand are under 
the direct control of nerve cells in the brain make it a 
powerful instrument when properly used by the educator. 
It is the chief glory of manual training that it has taken 
advantage of the varied and complex movements of the 
hand and arm, and partly systematized them in courses 
of work of inestimable educational and industrial value. 
Then there is the sense of touch, of which all the other 
senses are believed by many to be only modifications. 
This sense, as embodied in the hand alone, is active and, 
in many respects, the most wonderful of all the senses. 
Some have even held that there is cerebral matter in the 
nerves of the finger tips. The readers of the Annals are 
already too familiar with the assistance which this tactile 
sense in the hand has rendered in teaching speech to the 
deaf, and in the education of the blind and blind-deaf, to 
need any further comment here. As to the utility of a 
manual exercise of whatever kind, it becomes useless as a 
means of developing the mental powers the moment its 
performance is accomplished without effort or, in other 
words, becomes automatic. It is then relegated to the 
spinal cord, and the hand is left to explore new fields and 
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make new conquests. In the case of automatic move- 
ments, or those not directly under the control of the brain, 
the impressions or sensations calling for them never go to 
the brain, but only to the spinal cord. In the preparation 
of this paper, the question of ambidexterity has naturally 
suggested itself. Right-handedness has been a mark of 
the race from the remotest ages ; but it has been recently 
demonstrated from statistics collected by school-teachers 
that, as a rule, where left-handedness occurs it is as 
deep-seated and natural as right-handedness. Attempts 
to cure it have in general been failures, but a considerable 
number of those who have had to deal with left-handed 
children have, instead of trying to correct it, trained the 
right along with the left, which seems to be the more 
rational course to pursue. Such men as Dr. E. Seguin, a 
former commissioner of education, and Brown-Séquard, 
the Franco-American physiologist, insist not only upon 
the equal training of both hands, but of both sides of the 
body as well, by a process of physiological education of 
children. They hold that this will not only insure the 
performance of a larger amount of physical and mental 
labor, but very much assist in doing away with many dis- 
eases, and more evenly harmonize the temper and passions. 
The meaning of this is the restoring to the left side of the 
body a greater amount of activity, which would also in- 
crease the supply of blood on that side, whereas, at pres- 
ent, there is a less supply on the left side of the body 
and in the right hemisphere of the brain. ‘In proof of 
the correctness of this view, Dr. Seguin points out that in 
naturally left-handed persons the physiological conditions 
are exactly the reverse of this. Dr. Seguin believes that 
this one-sidedness is not only a deformity but that it in- 
volves a waste of force that could be economized to very 
great advantage. The wisdom of this will be apparent to 
all, at least in the case of the hands, when we reflect how 
convenient it is for the left hand to be able to assist or 
supplement the right. 
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We now come to one of the most vital functions in 
education—the assimilation of knowledge—that is, mak- 
ing it a living part of ourselves in both theory and prac- 
tice. The five senses, on the one side, have been desig- 
nated as the absorbing power, and the hand and tongue, 
on the other, as the expressing power. It is claimed 
that it is chiefly by the result of the action of these two 
that the work of assimilation goes on in the brain. Nor 
is this claim without reason. One strong proof of it is 
in the old saying, “ Practice makes perfect,” which is but 
another name for complete assimilation. We all know 
how much more quickly a thing is acquired by rote or 
rule than by intelligent practice. And it is right here 
that great care must be exercised lest the hand or tongue 
be hurried or crowded by an over-stocking of the absorb- 
ing power. In the preface to “A New Device in Teaching 
Language,” published in the Annals for February, 1898, 
I took particular pains to impress this point on the minds 
of my readers. A tendency like this can be counteracted 
by a more thorough exercise of the senses, by manual and 
other exercises of a practical and useful nature. 

The moral side of this question is of too great impor- 
tance to be overlooked. The bringing of the hand and 
senses more largely into play in education would be a 
great improvement upon the old ways of teaching. It 
puts a stop to much that looks like mere juggling with 
words, and gives a predominance to the real over the 
visionary. By constant action, especially of the hand, 
brain structure is fairly modified, and the muscles made 
to conform thereto, thus creating permanent habits of 
right conduct at the most impressible period of life, and 
a tendency to eliminate from the vocabulary of young 
people such expressions as, “I don’t know how to do 
this,” or, “I can’t do that;” and so they are taught to 
live by their hands as well as by their wits. 

That the training of the hand is of the first importance 
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in the earlier periods of life is emphasized by a recent 
discovery that those portions of the brain governing the 
hand cannot be developed after the age of sixteen. 
This view seems to be supported by a professor of the 
University of Chicago, who, in speaking of brain growth, 
indicates, if he does not actually say so, that the training 
of the hand naturally precedes, and is preparatory to, 
that of all the other senses. However this may be, prison 
statistics furnish some pretty good evidence towards its 
corroboration and of the serious consequences that follow 
the neglect of manual training. Out of a large number 
of convicts, while seventy-five per cent. could read and 
write, only fifteen per cent. had learned a trade. 


WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE PLACE OF WRITING IN THE LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION OF TRUE DEAF-MUTES, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE LESS INTELLIGENT.* 


THE pure oral method at present predominates in the 
education of the deaf. The characteristic features of this 
method are that speech and lip-reading‘not only form the 
aim but also the basis of the entire instruction. Its first 
maxim is that ‘the child should acquire language through 
speech.” In teaching language through speech, the pure 
oral method employs the most difficult means possible. 
Even the hearing child does not proceed in this way, for 
it first learns to Aear language. Only after the ear has 
performed its task and the child has been put in the pas- 
sive possession of language through the hearing, does the 
active development of language through speech begin. In 


* Translated from the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land und den deutschredenden Nachbarlindern for November, 1897, by 
Pav Lanag, M. A., Principal of the Evansville, Indiana, School. 
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every nursery we find a verification of the fact that the 
child understands language before being able to utter it. 
Learning to speak is the last and most difficult step in the 
acquisition of language. To this may be added the acqui- 
sition of writing as the highest form of language attain- 
ment. The mastery of this purely artificial form of pre- 
senting language is accomplished only by systematic 
instruction at school. 

In what order of succession should these processes of 
language acquisition occur with the deaf-mute? Natu- 
rally the order must be different from that of hearing 
children. With the deaf-mute the eye takes the place of 
the ear. He must first learn to see language, as he lacks 
the ear asa receptive organ. The German method of 
instructing the deaf is based upon the supposition that 
the movements of the organs of speech are sufficiently 
visible to permit cf the comprehension of spoken lan- 
guage. Among members of the profession it is unneces- 
sary for me to dwell at length upon the insufticiency of 
the movements of the lips for the clear and intelligible 
comprehension of speech through the medium of the eye. 
The movements of the lips of the person speaking may 
be likened to stenographic characters, whose meaning 
can be comprehended only after thorough familiarity 
with the full articulation of words. The only way of 
accurately presenting language in its different elements 
to the eye of the deaf-mute is through the medium of 
writing, which for this reason seems especially adapted 
for the jirst presentation of language. It is evident at 
the first glance that the deaf-mute learns the written 
characters much more readily and rapidly than he can 
give the articulate sounds, and that language in the form 
of writing or print is more readily and correctly under- 
stood than the ocular sound-pictures on the mouth of a 
person speaking. Experience teaches us daily that lip- 
reading is not at all a sure means of language perception, 
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whereas writing affords a means of the greatest trust- 
worthiness. It is indisputable that, for the deaf-mute, 
writing is the most easily acquired and most readily 
understood means of language expression. 

The place given to lip-reading and writing in the in- 
struction of the deaf determines the shaping of our lan- 
guage instruction, If, in spite of the development which 
the German method of instructing the deaf has attained 
within the last few decades in its course towards pure 
oralism, the results sometimes fall short of expectations, 
the fault must not be attributed to the outer circum- 
stances of the instruction alone, but to the shortcomings 
of the method itself. A number of these shortcomings 
may, in my opinion, be ascribed to the inferior place 
accorded to writing in teaching language. In making 
this assertion, it behooves me to prove that the defects 
observable in the results of the pure oral method are 
inseparably linked with the nature of that method, and 
that these defects may.be remedied by according a more 
favorable place to writing. 

The pure oral method begins with instruction in articu- 
lation, the purpose of which is to impart speech to the 
pupils. It undertakes to develop the different vocal 
sounds in their connection with combinations of sounds. 
Obviously this purely technical part of language instruc- 
tion is extremely difficult for the deaf-mute child, and 
least conformable to his nature. The pure oral method, 
in basing its first language instruction on technical speech, 
acts in contradiction to the psychological course of natural 
language acquisition, in which language finds its oral 
expression only after it has been grasped by the intellect. 
With the hearing child, speech forms the keystone of the 
natural process of acquiring language. That learning to 
speak is a difficult process even with the hearing child, 
notwithstanding its natural capacity for acquiring speech, 
is evident from its long duration.. This duration is 
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different with individual children, but generally covers a 
period of from three to four years. Another proof of the 
difficulty of learning to speak may be found in the circum- 
stance that many children, in the empirical process of 
speech acquisition, learn to pronounce some sounds but 
poorly or not at all, so that special assistance and practice 
must be given the child when it goes to school. The 
objection may be raised that our pupils are older, and 
therefore more able to comprehend and imitate the move- 
ments of speech than the small hearing child. Even if 
we concede this, the deaf-mute child still has the greater 
difficulties to contend with. Articulation is presented to 
his senses of sight and touch, which afford but imperfect 
pictures and sensations of the vocal sounds. In spite of 
this great obstacle, we attempt to accomplish the aim of 
articulation instruction in a comparatively short time. 
The history of the pure oral method is very instructive 
on this point. Since the necessity of clear enunciation 
for the deaf has become recognized, the time of purely 
technical speech practice has been constantly increased. 
Schoettle, in his “ Handbuch,” published in 1874, claimed 
that all the different vocal sounds could be acquired by 
the entire class in from eight to ten weeks, or twelve 
weeks at the most. Arnold already required six months 
with his brightest scholars, while at the present time the 
whole first year is devoted to purely mechanical speech. 
The pure oral method, in basing its primary language 
instruction on speech, acts wholly in contradiction to the 
accepted principle of all elementary instruction—to pro- 
ceed from the easy to the difficult. 

A further defect of the oral method is that speech- 
teaching is begun with separate vocal sounds. Not even 
the simple vocal sound by itself is to be taught according 
to the precepts of the leading authorities, but, instead, 
they require the separation of the single sound into its 
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elements, “into the positions and movements which in 
their simultaneous co-operation constitute the sound.” * 

In this way it is expected that the pupil will be famil- 
iarized with these elements of sound. The deaf-mute 
child can, however, be taught to reproduce the vocal 
sounds without needing to be familiarized with the 
individual movements and actions of the organs of speech. 
The movements of oral expression ought rather from the 
very beginning to be produced, so far as possible, as 
purely reflex actions, in order to make speech a spontaneous 
and rapid form of thought expression. Only in the 
cultivation of finished speech in the upper classes is 
it possible successfully to teach the pupils conscious 
definite articulate movements. The cause of the unin- 
telligible articulation of our pupils is mainly to be attrib- 
uted to the circumstances that in spite of much supple- 
mentary practice of the combinations of sounds they do 
not attain the proper phonetic ensemb/e—the natural 
blending of the different sound elements of the word. 
For the same reason, the deaf-mute may be able to pro- 
nounce correctly the several sounds of a word individually, 
while the word as a whole remains unintelligible, the 
different sounds not being uttered in their correct relation 
to one another, thus ina certain degree disturbing the 
sound equilibrium. Song, for example, teaches us how the 
intelligibility of a word suffers if its rhythm is changed. 
To acquire this rhythm of speech from the very start 
must be the chief aim of the first instruction in articula- 
tion. 

The reason why the pure oral method begins with 
separate vocal sounds is mainly that it wishes to accelerate 
speech-teaching as much as possible in order to be able 
to proceed with language iustruction proper. The recog- 
nition of the fact that the German method can find its 
justification only in the attainment of good speech has, 


* Vatter, ‘* The Instruction of the Deaf in Spéech,” Part 1, page 30. 
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under the guidance of Vatter and Arnold, in some degree 
checked this acceleration.’ A further extension of the 
time of purely mechanical articulation instruction is 
hardly possible without seriously handicapping the lan- 
guage instruction proper. This constraint is, however, 
removed if we begin with writing, and thus give articula- 
tion instruction opportunity for proper development. I 
believe that this would prove of great advantage to the 
acquisition of good speech. The vocal organs of our 
small pupils require delicate and careful treatment. 
With the primary articulation instruction there is always 
danger of overtaxing the capacity of the larynx of our 
pupils. With many deaf-mutes the vocal cords have 
become enfeebled through many years of inactivity, and 
therefore require tender care in the primary classes. The 
development of the vowel sounds generally occasions 
too vigorous a vibration of the vocal cords, often causing 
permanent injury to the voice. While the hearing child 
exerts but little force in its first articulation practice, 
setting the mechanism of speech in motion with slight 
effort, we demand too great development of force from 
our pupils in their first articulation practice of separate 
sounds. By beginning articulation instruction with whole 
words, selected with regard to their ease of pronunciation, 
this evil may be avoided. In language there are, strictly 
speaking, no separate sounds. The hearing child begins 
its articulation with combinations of sounds. Schibel 
long ago suggested that articulation instruction be begun 
with whole words as speech-units.* More recently this 
suggestion has been seconded by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, one of the most zealous champions of the pure oral 
method. Paul, in his comprehensive treatise on the 
vowel A, also expresses doubt as to the practicability of 
beginning with separate sounds. 

The objection is raised against the use of whole words 


*77th Annual Report of the Zurich Institution, page 8. 
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that their articulation is too difficult at the start, and that 
the child at the most catches only the movements of the 
lips and jaws and imitates these but awkwardly. With 
the first attempt, it is true, the articulation will hardly be 
distinct. This, however, is also the case with the hearing 
child, whom it takes a long time to acquire each new 
word. The imperfect pronunciation of common words at 
the start is wholly in accordance with the course of natural 
development. It need not be feared that the first imper- 
fections of speech will become permanent defects, for 
regular instruction will remedy them. From the rough 
outline, the teacher must develop the complete and dis- 
tinct word. In teaching the separate sound, this labor 
must still be performed. It is, moreover, very. doubtful 
whether the greatest difficulty lies with the teaching of 
the whole word. The development of the separate vowel 
is probably more difficult than learning it in a word, for 
in the word the vowel sound often necessarily forms a 
glide from one consonant to another. I shall attempt to 
prove this with the word ditte [German for please, pro- 
nounced bitta]. In speaking this word, the tongue in 
moving from “b” to “t” passes through the position of 
“i,” which sound naturally thrusts itself between “b” 
and “+t,” even though in a whisper at first. The “e” is 
also a natural vocal result of the relaxing of the speech 
from the “t” sound. In this word alone, four different 
sounds are acquired. That “papa” and “mama” are 
also proper words for primary articulation is well known. 
With the teaching of separate sounds, moreover, some 
sounds are acquired which do not occur in real speech, 
because, as Vatter rightly puts it, ‘a certain sound, taken 
by itself, may be physiologically correct, yet in the spoken 
word it may be entirely different.”* In the articulation of 
whole words, the separate vocal sounds are most readily 
and correctly attained ; and for this reason also it is ad- 


* Vatter, ‘‘ The Instruction of the Deaf in Sptech,” Part 1, page 28. 
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visable to begin articulation instruction with common 
words. The question of using whole words, however, is 
of minor importance in deciding the main question of the 
position of writing. Any other method of articulation 
teaching could be used. The main point in beginning 
with writing is that, by this method, the acquisition of 
language does not depend on the attainment of speech, 
thus allowing to the latter a more gradual development. 
In the pure oral method, lip-reading is taught simul- 
taneously with the articulation of separate sounds. As 
but a small number of our vocal sounds produce clearly 
visible movements of the organs of speech, the separate 
sounds can only be rendered visible by very careful and 
clear enunciation, such as is not usual in ordinary natural 
speech. It is absolutely impossible that the pupils of the 
lowest class ‘‘ should be able to read readily from the lips 
what they are to comprehend and to express orally.”* 
Teachers and pupils must therefore use distinctly artic- 
ulated speech. In this deviation from natural speech 
lies the main difficulty of articulation instruction with 
both teacher and pupil. With the use of natural speech 
from the beginning, no greater exertion in proportion to 
the volume of speech would be necessary than with the 
instruction in the public schools. This would be possi- 
ble if the lip-reading were based on language already 
acquired by the pupil. This can only be done by begin- 
ning language instruction with the written form. Primary 
instruction in lip-reading can then begin with whole word- 
pictures, which really form the basis of intelligible lip- 
reading. In the same manner as we who can hear do 
not understand words of a foreign language heard for the 
first time, the deaf-mute is unable to read from the lips 
and understand words whose meaning and sound repre- 
sentation in writing he has not yet learned. In beginning 


* Roessler, ‘‘ First Reader and Language Book,” 2d edition, page 3 
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with the written form of words, a good foundation is laid 
for intelligent lip-reading. 

Beginning our instruction with: articulation renders 
regular class instruction very difficult, as articulation 
teaching is mainly individual. This difficulty is remedied 
to some extent if the articulation class is divided into 
classes of three or four pupils with a corresponding num- 
ber of additional teachers. In the primary instruction 
with classes, there is danger that the speech of individual 
pupils will suffer. The oral method must strive to keep 
a class of from eight to ten pupils on as equal a plane of 
speech as possible. Among hearing children even, some 
children learn to speak more rapidly than others; with 
the deaf this is still more the case. By basing the ele- 
mentary instruction upon writing, regular class instruc- 
tion is facilitated. More attention can be given at the 
same time to individual instruction in speech. 

Under the pure oral method, the regular language in- 
struction has its defects. as well as the articulation instruc- 
tion. It is surely a disadvantage to begin with speech- 
teaching and thus delay language instruction proper 
almost a year. While the hearing child already pos- 
sesses a considerable comprehension of language before 
it begins the study of the technical side’of language, we 
give our pupils long and tiresome exercises in mechanical 
speech without being able to impart by this means any 
real command of language worth mentioning. It must be 
admitted that the acquisition of a small number of iso- 
lated words and such forms of language as are used in 
answering the simple questions “ What is this?” ‘“ How 
is this?” etc., and that only in the singular number, 
forms but a limited vocabulary for the first school year, 
and one scarcely adapted for the expression in language 
of the already well-developed thought-life of our pupils. 
It is hardly sufficient to permit of the discarding of the 
sign-language. The written form, on the contrary, allows 
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us, after a short preliminary course of instruction in writ- 
ing, to proceed very soon to regular language instruction 
and to make much better progress in it than is possible 
by the pure oral method. 

Another defect of the prevailing German method is that 
it requires a purely synthetic course of language instruc- 
tion. Attention has already been called to the synthetic 
character of the first articulation instruction. In the 
primary language instruction this character is still more 
apparent and its results are detrimental to the acquisition 
of correct language. The first words expressing thought 
occur singly. The nouns are first used without their arti- 
cles, which are added considerably later. The singular and 
plural forms of nouns must necessarily, under the pure 
oral method, be taught a long time apart. The adjectives 
are first taught without regard to their proper syntactical 
relation to the noun. Here again we notice that under 
the pure oral methed the living organism of language is 
dissected into its elements and thus presented to the child. 
This is the main source of the so-called ‘“ deaf-mutisms.” 
As the tendency of our pupils towards aphoristic lan- 
guage demonstrates, it is very difficult to develop in them 
the faculty of using words in their proper connection with 
each other. Zhe real element of human speech is the sim- 
ple sentence. Language ought to be presented to the pupil 
in this form as soon as possible. It may be contended 
that the hearing child in the beginning also uses only dis- 
connected words. With the hearing child, however, cir- 
cumstances are entirely different. It hears language, as a 
rule, in its complete correct form as expressed in sentences. 
That it speaks at first in broken words merely demon- 
strates that it is unable to utter the complete sentence. 
That it has, however, already mastered it euradly is evi- 
dent from the fact that it always repeats from a sentence 
those words which determine its meaning. Here we clearly 
perceive that the hearing child, in its acquisition of speech, 
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only slowly overtakes its ability to understand language. 
But if we begin with writing, we can at once teach words 
in whole sentences in their correct syntactical relation. 
This method of introduction to language will at the same 
time solve the important question of grammar. If from 
the very beginning language is used in its correct syntac- 
tical form, a foundation is at once laid for the correct use 
of language. The lack of grammatical training in our 
pupils, which was so keenly felt in pursuing Hill’s course 
of language instruction and which forced the pure oral 
method to return to the principles of the old grammatical 
school, may be attributed to the circumstance that Hill 
based his language instruction on speech. Hill’s doctrine, 
“Develop the deaf child’s language as far as possible in 
the same manner in which the hearing child acquires lan- 
guage,” can be perfectly carried out by the use of writing. 

The oral method, moreover, is not always able to con- 
sider the psychological interest of the pupil in its choice 
of the first language taught, for the words chosen with 
regard to their ease of articulation are but seldom such 
as will best awaken the child’s interest. A single glance 
at our text-books will prove this. With language instruc- 
tion based on writing, proper attention may be given to 
the selection of language adapted to awaken the child’s 
interest, since in this case language instruction is not 
limited in the choice of its vocabulary to words easy to 
articulate. 

In answer to my criticisms of the pure oral method, it 
may be objected that*“‘the possibility of educating the 
deaf in this manner has long been clearly demonstrated by 
experience.” ‘This possibility has, indeed, been demon- 
strated. Experience, however, also teaches us that this 
possibility is but seldom realized. For this reason Arendt, 
of Berlin, surely an unquestioned supporter of the pure 
oral method, was prompted to write in the “Organ” last 
year as follows: “There are, indeed, geaf-mutes who, by 
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reason of their tolerable command of language and lip- 
reading ability, do not show their infirmity much, but they 
are rare exceptions. What is often ascribed to the school 
may, perhaps, properly be attributed to a considerable 
possession of hearing, to the complete acquisition of lan- 
guage before becoming deaf, or to brilliant talents, further 
promoted by private instruction and ample help.” With 
such pupils, and under favorable conditions in other 
respects, the obstacles to the success of the pure oral 
method can, indeed, be overcome. 

With the true deaf-mutes, especially theless intelligent, 
the pure oral method often falls short of the desired re- 
sult. For them, therefore, another method of teaching 
language must be sought. Speech and lip-reading as the 
aim of instruction need not be wholly abandoned nor 
given a secondary place, for these acquisitions are not 
beyond the reach even of our less intelligent pupils. But 
the way to language through speech and lip-reading is too 
difficult for them. The pure oral method confesses this 
in its present demands for a change in the outward organi- 
zation of our schools, without which it declares that it 
cannot accomplish its aims. Aside from the difficulty of 
obtaining these demands and from the fact that their fulfil- 
ment lies in the indefinite future, there is no certainty 
that, if they were granted, the promised results would be 
realized. However much more favorable school facilities 
might aid the instruction, they cannot be regarded as de- 
termining the success of a certain method. If we do not 
accomplish the aims of our language instruction within a 
period of eight years, with four hours of daily instruction 
especially devoted to the child, we must not expect too 
much of measures solely intended for the conduct of our 
pupils outside of school hours. The most important mat- 
ter with respect to the attainment of the desired aim in 
instruction is the perfection of the method used. This 
can be accomplished only by founding the method on 
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psychological principles, by conforming it to the mental 
life of our pupils. I believe 1 have proved that the pure 
oral method does not conform to the natural process of 
the acquisition of language. Its chief defect is that it is 
founded on speech, and that speech is used from the be- 
ginning as the sole means of imparting instruction. 

How did the German method come to lay this undue 
emphasis upon speech ? If we consult the existing text- 
books for information, we receive no satisfactory answer 
to this question. The reasons usually given are limited to 
the following : “The deaf-mute must be restored to the 
society of the hearing. This can be accomplished only 
through speech, therefore speech must be made the basis 
of his instruction in language.” In this conclusion the 
last and highest good of our instruction is correctly indi- 
cated ; it is wrong, however, to take this goal as our 
starting point. 

It has not been conducive to the best development of 
our instruction that from its very beginning preconceived 
theories concerning the scope of the two forms of language, 
spoken and written, should have determined the character 
of our method of language instruction. Heinicke’s doc- 
trine that human thought is possible only in spoken 
words still seems to influence our method of language 
instruction. It cannot be denied that the deaf-mute can 
be brought into complete intercourse with the hearing 
only through the mastery of speech. There is also no 
doubt that the deaf-mute ought to be made thoroughly 
conversant with both forms of language, speech and 
writing. The pure oral method, however, is based on the 
theory that a real association of language with thought is 
only possible when language has been acquired through 
the medium of speech. For this reason, and for this 
reason only, writing is given a secondary place. This 
course might possibly promise success, if the acquisition 
of elementary language were sought exclusively by means 
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of speech, and writing were taught only after a thorough 
mastery of speech was acquired. With the almost 
simultaneous use of both speech and writing, as is deemed 
necessary under the pure oral method, it is highly im- 
probable that speech will immediately become the pre- 
vailing means of thought expression: Our pupils will 
always choose the form that is most readily comprehended, 
and with them this is certainly writing. With the hear- 
ing person the close union between the sound, the mean- 
ing, and the syntactical relations of the word comes from 
years of exclusive practice of this union through the 
hearing ; it is only later that, through reading and writing, 
the written characters also are brought into an almost 
equally close union with the meaning of the words. In 
the same manner, vice versa, in the mind of the deaf-mute, 
through practice in reading and writing, may be established 
a close relation between language and thought, which 
gradually may be developed into a good oral command 
of language. In this manner, also, speech can be brought 
under the control of the mechanism of thought and be 
developed into an organic function of the mind. Experi- 
ence teaches us that all kinds of language signs can be so 
closely identified with the meaning of a word that the 
sign will immediately recall the word, and, vice versa, the 
word the sign, provided there has been sufficient practice 
with both. The doctrine of the association of language 
with speech must not, therefore, be regarded as determin- 
ing the necessity of beginning our language instruction 
with speech rather than writing. 

I must consider another objection raised against writ- 
ing, which is especially emphasized by Hill.* He says 
that this is unquestionably the form of language that is 
least congenial to the deaf-mute. This can be the case 
only so long as the meaning of the language presented to 
him in writing is not readily comprehended by him. So 
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long as the deaf-mute is unable to read fluently and intel- 
ligently, what he reads cannot create a strong impression 
on his intellect and feelings. The command of language 
is the determining factor in the question. Lip-reading 
also depends on the command of language. Writing is 
certainly more easily, rapidly, and clearly understood than 
lip-reading. It is reasonable to believe that the natural 
comprehension of the deaf-mute is as quick as that of the 
hearing person. The reading of script is considerably 
more rapid than lip-reading, which always requires slow 
articulation, and therefore has a dragging influence on the 
train of thought. Lip-reading demands a much closer 
attention in order merely to catch the words spoken than 
does the reading of script ; the latter, therefore, leaves the 
mind more free to comprehend the thought expressed. 

In view of the foregoing considerations we reach this 
conclusion: Zhe language instruction of true deaf-mutes, 
especially of the less intelligent, should begin with the 
written form of language. Of course, the method of 
language-teaching must always be the intuitive method. 

Every suggestion towards changing our fundamental 
method of language instruction must demonstrate that 
this change will not jeopardize but rather promote speech 
and lip-reading, its highest aims. The chief reason of 
the decided opposition from German teachers to Mr. 
Heidsiek’s efforts at reform may be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance that the proposed use of the sign-language in 
our language-teaching seems to jeopardize the success of 
speech and lip-reading. The fullest possible development 
of speech will always be regarded by German teachers as 
their chief aim. Only brief suggestions can here be given 
as to the way in which that aim can best be attained when 
the language instruction is based upon the written form. 
The articulation teaching should be associated directly 
with the language instruction based upon writing. The 
reading-lessons should begin as mugh as possible with 
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clear combinations of sound, in words selected with re- 
gard to their phonetic character. Conversation should 
be used according to the command of language and power 
of speech acquired, and should gradually be made the chief 
means of instruction. Regular instruction in articulation 
and lip-reading, in addition to their use in all the ordinary 
subjects of instruction, should be carried on as independent 
branches throughout the whole course. Reading should 
form the basis for the presentation of every new subject 
of instruction. 

I should like to make a few remarks with respect to the 
suggestion that speech and lip-reading should be pursued 
as separate branches of instruction throughout the whole 
course. The frequent complaints that the favorable re- 
sults obtained in the lower classes do not prove permanent 
in the higher classes, and prove still less so in after life, 
demonstrate that the pure oral method is not always able to 
impart good and permanent speech. This defect cannot 
be wholly remedied by occasional mechanical practice in 
articulation. It rather appears necessary to teach tech- 
nical speech—in addition to the regular elementary in- 
struction in the lower classes—as a separate branch of 
study throughout the whole course of instruction. Real 
training of the voice and in articulation can only be ac- 
complished to the fullest extent with advanced pupils. 
Only in the higher classes can they be trained to a 
“conscious ” control of the organs of speech. 

Independent systematic instruction in lip-reading is 
very desirable, considering the great importance of this 
accomplishment. On this point I have the support of 
Dr. Gutzmann, who, in fact, blames the institutions for 
the deaf for not having this instruction in their curricu- 
lum.* The reading of the speech of every-day life is 
indeed so high an aim that it is attained only in excep- 


-*Dr. Gutzmann, “The Obstacles of Language and their Remedy,” 
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tional cases. But systematically conducted practice in 
lip-reading may contribute greatly towards this end, as is 
proved by the results often obtained with semi-mutes. 
The main requirements of good lip-reading is a good com- 
mand of language. This must therefore first be attained. 
Articulation and lip-reading are, comparatively speaking, 
narrowly limited technical subjects, and their attainment 
can safely be expected if a good command of language 
has been acquired. The deaf-mute can most easily ac- 
quire a good command of language by first being taught 
through writing. Even the most zealous advocates of 
the “natural” method of teaching modern languages to 
hearing persons through the ear make the reader the 
basis of their instruction. How much more must this be 
done with the deaf! With them, lip-reading performs a 
similar office to that of the comprehension of « foreign 
idiom through the ear by hearing persons. If, in learn- 
ing a foreign language, we were to depend on the hearing 
alone, the same obstacles would be encountered that we 
notice with the pure oral method—difficulty in compre- 
hending the language and uncertainty of the result. The 
acquisition of a foreign language through the ear alone is 
only possible when one sojourns in the country where it is 
spoken, In this case only can the “ natural” method 
be provided with the lavish abundance of examples and 
incentives necessary for its success. A course of lan- 
guage instruction divests itself of the certainty of the 
result, if it is not based upon writing from the beginning. 

Experience proves that the thorough mastery of a 
foreign language requires the ability to read it. We also 
know from experience that we can more readily compre- 
hend a foreign language in its written than in its spoken 
form. Even in our mother tongue, when hearing strange 
words—as proper names, for instance—it is not always 
possible to understand them correctly through the hearing, 
and we must ask for their written form. By reading an 
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article we often grasp its meaning better than by merely 
hearing it read. How much more is this the case with 
the deaf-mute, whose ability to read the lips never affords 
the certainty that he has correctly understood what was 
said! The claim that reading should form the basis of 
the presentation of every new subject of instruction may 
therefore be considered as justified. 

The advantages of basing the language instruction of 
the deaf upon the written form may be summed up as 
follows: It permits a more rapid and thorough mastery 
of language than the pure oral method, and also enables 
us to teach speech and lip-reading in a more natural 
manner and to a greater degree of perfection. 

A too hasty judgment of my suggestions may lead one 
to find in them a return to the old French method, or 
more particularly to that of the old Vienna school. My 
position in regard te speech and lip-reading as the highest 
aim of deaf-mute instruction refutes such a charge. In 
the most important points, my suggestions even go back 
to Bonet’s classical foundation of our instruction, and yet 
they cannot be regarded as a mere repetition of those old 
methods. If, in our time, we attempt to solve the problem 
of language instruction by the use of writing, we do so 
from an entirely different point of view and with other 
aids. First of all, another method of language instruc- 
tion and an improved method of articulation teaching are 
at our disposal. The pure oral method has the great 
merit of having brought technical instruction in speech to 
a perfection which the old methods wholly lacked. This 
merit of the method will never be forgotten, though the 
instruction of the deaf may choose other paths as its own. 
If these paths give promise of more readily leading our 
pupils to the highest aims of our instruction, no one will 
be more willing to follow them than the supporters of the 
pure oral method. My suggestions have not been 
prompted by a feeling of opposition to the oral method, 
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but from the conviction that our instruction must be more 
deeply rooted in order more surely to attain its aims. In 
pursuing these aims, the German teachers of the deaf 
stand on common ground, and I therefore entertain the 
hope that my suggestions will find a fair and unpreju- 


diced reception. 
E. GOPFERT, 
Instructor in the State Institution, Leipsic, Saxony. 


THE CHURCH MISSION IN NEW YORK.* 


Oxp St. Ann’s Church, New York, did considerable 
mission work for the silent people in other cities between 
1852 and 1872. ‘Thus the way was opened for the incor- 
poration of “The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes,” in 
October, 1872, the society whose twenty-sixth anniversary 
we celebrate to-day. St. Ann’s thenceforth attended to 
the local pastoral work and the society to the general. 

Our society pioneered church work among deaf-mutes 
throughout our country. Then local diocesan missions 
were formed, enjoying the faithful ministrations of clergy- 
men, most of whom were deaf-mutes themselves. This 
subdivision of the extensive field contributed largely to 
the efficiency of the work. Now our society is respon- 
sible for services for deaf-mutes only in the dioceses of 
New York, Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. They 
are maintained in ten different places (in churches kindly 
offered. by rectors and vestries) by Rev. Dr. John Cham- 
berlain, two deaf-mute lay-readers—Messrs. Brown and 
Mann—and myself. 

In conducting these services we use the sign-language, 
for signs are to the deaf what sounds are to the hearing. 


~ * From the Address of the General Manager at the Twenty-sixty Anni- 
versary of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, held in St, 
‘Thomas Church, New York, Sunday, December 18, 1898. 
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We also use the single-hand manual alphabet to spell 
words and sentences. We spell most proper names and 
also the text of the sermon, but the flow of thought goes 
on in the sign-language. Our graphic, pantomimic method 
of conveying ideas is common to the deaf-mutes of France 
and the United States. We trust it will eventually be 
used by those in all countries. Thus they could hold con- 
verse with each other irrespective of the spoken language 
of each country. 

In the missions of our society we deal with those who 
have been educated in various Institutions. They can 
read and write the English language and can therefore 
use their Bibles, prayer-books, and hymnals. By signs 
we can make the meaning of English words and sentences 
clearer, and can also preach the gospel to large congrega- 
tions. 

There are upwards of forty thousand deaf-mutes in the 
United States. About one-third are young children at 
their homes. About one-third are pupils in the hundred 
Institutions in various States of our country. The other 
third have been educated and are fighting the battle of 
life. They should be reached by efforts to bring them 
into pastoral relations. Thus shall they realize more and 
more the meaning of the Saviour’s gracious word Eph- 
phatha, Be opened, and be fitted for the life where human 
imperfections shall be done away. 

During the year ending September 30, 1898, our so- 
ciety expended on its general missionary work $4,945.94, 
$411.54 being used to help sick and needy deaf-mutes. 
Deaf-mutes generally support themselves in some useful 
calling. When they are out of work we try to get situa- 
tions for them, but daily cases of trouble and distress are 
arising in this great community which we must relieve. 
In addition to the sum which passed through the hands 
of our general treasurer, the Brooklyn division reports 
the receipt of $1,240.65 to sustain the general work, 
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$303.85 having been used for the relief of deaf-mutes in 
sickness and trouble. 

Our society maintains the Gallaudet Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in the State of New York, on a 
farm of one hundred and fifty-six acres by the Hudson 
river between New Hamburgh and Poughkeepsie. It has 
twenty-six inmates—thirteen women and thirteen men. 
Three are deaf and dumb and blind. All of the inmates 
have been educated but have become disabled. Religious 
services are held in the chapel, the Holy Communion 
being celebrated generally once a month. The Home has 
an endowment fund of $20,000, Miss Catharine Comstock’s 
legacy of $5,000 having been added this year. The 
receipt of $6,666.66 from the estate of Miss Mary A. 
Edson enabled our treasurer to pay off the mortgage of 
$7,500, so that our beautiful Home property is free from 
debt. From the building fund we have also expended 
$1,199.15 for interest, insurance, and repairs. 

The domestic department of the Home is most efficiently 
managed by the Board of Lady Managers. They report 
that for the year ending September 30, 1898, they 
received $4,527.09 and expended, including a debt of 
$616.96 remaining at the end of the previous year, 
$3,808.68, leaving a balance of $718.41. 

The Farm Department is in charge of the Standing 
Committee of our Trustees. It received in donations 
$927.20 and from sales $1,114.14. The value of its prod- 
ucts used for the Home, and other services rendered, 
amounted to $1,267.21. We are thankful that the farm 
has been so successful, though it was in debt $383.61. 
We need a larger.income for the Home in order that a 
number of worthy applicants may be received. 

It is a great encouragement to us to have the privilege 
of presenting this brief statement to-day in St. Thomas’ 
Church by the courtesy of its kind-hearted rector. We 
hope to gain many new friends who will remember us in 
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their prayers and gifts, and we express our hearty thanks 
to the old friends who have sustained us for so many 
years, 

Our society is managed by a Board of twenty-five 
Trustees, the Bishop of New York being President ex officio. 
The Vice-Presidents are Rev. Edward H. Krans, LL. D., 
and Mr. E. A. Hodgson; the Secretary, Mr. A. L. Willis ; 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Jewett, No. 89 Grand street ; 
the General Manager, Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D.; and 
the Assistant General Manager, Rev. John Chamberlain, 


D. D. 
THOMAS GALLAUDET, 
112 West 78th street, New York, N. Y. 


THE PRACTICAL BENEFITS OF METHODS COM- 
PARED. 


In seeking to effect any constitutional change by which 
we expect to benefit a community or any portion thereof, 
the exercise of an unbiased opinion, a mature judgment, 
and an enlightened conscience are indispensable essen- 
tials. 

The subject of methods, no matter how we regard it, has 
become a delicate point about which much has been said, 
and doubtless much still remains to be said. In submit- 
ting my observations here, I do so as one of a common 
brotherhood laboring in a common cause, seeking to alle- 
viate the affliction of the deaf as a class. 

At the outset, I would ask my readers to look beyond 
the narrow bounds of our deaf-mutes’ school life, and view 
them in the more expansive, responsible, and practical 
sphere of their business life, wherein they are made to 
feel that they have entered upon the sterner realities. 
They have been aroused from the lethargy of their child- 
hood, and already feel that “ life is real and life is earnest,” 
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and if they would make their way they must learn to fight 
their own battles in the world. 

As we view them now, they have gained a few marches 
on their childhood, and are capable of vindicating their 
right to a hearing on a subject with which they are per- 
sonally acquainted and greatly concerned. Why so little 
respect has hitherto been given to the opinions of the edu- 
cated deaf, anent the real practical value of the various 
methods in use, still remains a mystery. That such has 
been and is still the case goes without question, yet the 
adult deaf of to-day are the pupils of yesterday, and, as 
such, many of them constituted the very cream of our 
classes and the pride and honor of our teachers. 

Having recently perused a pamphlet containing briefly 
the opinions of a large number of the leaders in deaf- 
mute education in the United States, the continent of 
Europe, and Great Britain, among whom are men of all 
persuasions concerning the value of methods, I formed 
the conclusion that there existed a certain definite princi- 
ple in every expression of opinion which, if put into prac- 
tice, would bring the best possible good to our pupils. 
The principle to which I refer lies in the prevailing desire 
to give the deaf pupil the greatest available benefit during 
his school life. Principles, however, like doctrines, are 
stubborn things to establish. It is easier to arouse public 
feeling over some fad or some seeming miracle, such as 
teaching the dumb to speak is often regarded, than over a 
great principle which may involve the lasting good of thou- 
sands of our fellow-men. 

To exercise whatever practical and beneficial methods 
of educating the deaf we possess, irrespective of all per- 
soni likes or dislikes, seems at once to be the principle 
that must ever govern our actions, if we would give them 
the greatest possible benefit while at school. Entirely to 
discard the usefulness of the manual method that the 
pure oral method may be tried means irreparable loss 
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and deprivation to scores. The former through long 
years has been tested and tried and has proved worthy. 
The latter can never, under the present circumstances of 
the great majority of the deaf, prove as beneficial and 
useful as the former. Unite the two methods, which com- 
prise the best we know, and we get the model system. 

Seeing so much experience has been gained of late 
years on the value of the methods of instruction, every- 
thing now seems in readiness for the exercise of that 
principle which will lead men on every side to sacrifice 
all petty preferences for the common good of the cause, 
and the greater good of the deaf everywhere. Let this 
principle be adhered to and whims and fads shall vanish, 
and then shall ‘ each man find his own in all men’s good, 
and all men work in noble brotherhood.” Once let prin- 
ciples rule in place of prejudices, and we shall soon hail 
with delight the general adoption of the combination of 
methods which will bring to our deaf the greatest possi- 
ble benefit ; and our aim should be nothing short of this, 
irrespective of mental conditions, social circumstances, or 
degrees of civilization. It is evident to all that unrest 
and dissatisfaction prevail among the best of our adult 
deaf, as they witness the supplanting of the manual 
method by the so-called pure oral method, particularly 
by city school-boards throughout Great Britain, which 
seem heedless of the dear experience obtained by the 
London School-Board. 

Doubtless there is something genuine underlying the 
agitation existing among the adults of the country on this 
point, as they themselves have little to gain or lose now ; 
the majority of them have, to their dismay, discovered 
that their attainments in speech and lip-reading, so labo- 
riously acquired, have brought upon them great vexation 
and disappointment in business life. Two things weigh 
tremendously with them; these are that they have proved 
that speech is of little practical use because it is so unre- 
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liable and writing is preferable, and they feel the chagrin 
of having been obliged to learn it, whilst the time might 
have been used to much better purpose in acquiring a 
better use of good English. 

How numerous are the instances of pupils who have 
been drafted into the busy work-a-day world with no 
other prospect than to suffer irretrievable loss in con- 
sequence of the crudeness of the method and other 
inefficiencies to which they were subject while under 
tuition. Some were confined to the manual method who 
would have advanced rapidly in lip-reading and in speech 
if they had had the opportunity of learning, and others 
would have received a much more thorough education if 
to oral instruction the manual method had been united. 
Such unnecessary consequences result from lack of 
unanimity and from other serious impediments, which 
continue to hinder possible progress towards the estab- 
lishing of the Combined System everywhere, by which 
alone the best possible benefit can be brought to the deaf. 

Of recent years great progress has been made in deaf- 
mute education amidst oppositions and one-sideduness ; 
ways and means have been promulgated and practised, 
and various schemes have had, and continue to have, their 
votaries. When we measure the value of means used by 
the results obtained and by their usefulness for practical 
purposes, we ask, does the pure oral method commend 
itself to the educated deaf and those who are in a posi- 
tion to judge its value? 

To judge the merits of any method of education from 
an exclusive basis, without looking to practical issues, 
seems absurd ; yet this is often done. 

Only a few years have elapsed since inquiry was made 
in Great Britain by a Roval Commission concerning deaf- 
mute education, but this inquiry was confined to schools 
and children. A better and more reliable idea of the 
value of methods would be obtained could we have such 
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an inquiry into the practical results of methods as seen 
in adult life among the deaf. We live in a utilitarian age 
and no superficial excellence can stand as a criterion of 
practical utility. Flowery reports and platform displays 
may stimulate public philanthropy and arouse the applause 
of the uninitiated, but they must ever pali on the minds 
of practical workers among the deaf, who alone know 
their actual mental state. The few bright pupils who are 
always put to the front reveal nothing of the state of the 
great majority. 

Every child admitted to school is entirely dependent 
on the teacher for due preparation for business life, and 
any course not directly conducive to that end is loss to 
the child. Outside the profession, it is commonly thought 
that the deaf only need to be taught to spell on their 
fingers or speak, and they are thus almost fitted for life. 
Those immediately concerned with them know too well 
that the greatest requirement of the deaf is language. 
Articulation, lip-reading, finger-spelling, and signing are 
but the means used to the great end. 

The question here suggests itself, by which method can 
our deaf pupils acquire the best use of language? On 
this point educators differ and must ever differ, whilst 
observations are confined to the school-room. The object 
of this paper isto view the practical results of the methods, 
that an idea may be gained as to which method confers 
the greatest benefit on the deaf as a class. 

Few have such exceptional opportunities for witnessing 
the real practical use of speech to the deaf as those who 
are Officially engaged among the adult deaf, and none are 
better fitted to compare the merits of rival methods 
from a practical point of view. Let us now take a glance 
at the adult deaf in two classes, the orally taught and 
those taught under the Combined System. 

The pure oral pupil, well equipped in articulation and 
lip-reading from the teacher’s point of view, and having 
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received the encouragement and approval of all around 
him for years, emerges from school, that haven of peace 
and good-will, into a workshop full of apprentices, where 
he becomes the butt for jokes and jeering laughter. His 
speech, but recently the pride of his teacher, becomes the 
incentive for railing mockery. It is not considered that 
this deaf speaking lad was once absolutely dumb. 

Let us hear the experience of one who has had to do 
with pupils from the best oral schools. He says: “I 
have got many youths apprenticed and have never been 
asked for the orally taught. Oninquiry I find that masters 
and others write their directions, and in many cases 
make signs, so as to prevent misunderstanding and having 
goods spoiled. One of the most serious discouragements 
to the orally taught is that hearing lads laugh at the 
peculiarity of their voice, and thus irritate them.” The 
orally taught themselves soon find out that employers 
cannot rely on verbal directions, but invariably resort to 
writing, and, what is more humiliating, to the signs their 
teachers taught them to despise. The deaf taught under 
the Combined System find, to their pleasure and profit, that 
the manual alphabet is almost as well known by hearing 
work-fellows as it was amongst old school-fellows. 

An instance of the ridicule to which the deaf speaking 
working class are subject was brought to my notice, but 
recently, by the deaf person himself. This person was 
taught by one of the leading oralists in Gréat Britain, 
and, being of good family, he was greatly encouraged to 
speak, and was led to understand that his speech was 
good. He had just entered as an apprentice to cabinet- 
making, when, one day, he was told that he had a voice 
like a cow. This was a mystery to the deaf lad, as, doubt- 
less, his only idea of a cow’s voice was based on the size 
of its mouth when bellowing, and, in consequence, he has 
never attempted to speak since, but has become an expert 
at finger-spelling. 
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However efficient our pupils may become in articula- 
tion and lip-reading, how gross an absurdity it seems to 
forbid them the use of the God-given gift of finger-spell- 
ing, which will ever remain a most inoffensive, silent, and, 
ready means of communication. Deny them its use, and 
until we can also give them hearing with speech, we cut 
them off from that privilege of privileges which the deaf 
hold so dear, namely, the assembling of themselves to- 
gether for religious worship and social intercourse. 

With ease and pleasure deaf-mutes who spell meet to- 
gether for all kinds of intellectual improvement. They 
can sit watching “the cunning fingers” threading through 
any conceivable variety of discourse, and when it is over 
they will intelligently discuss the merits of what their 
eyes have seen and their minds received. On the other 
hand, the best lip-readers frankly acknowledge their ina- 
bility to derive benefit from ordinary religious addresses 
or public lectures, hence they are cut off from the gather- 
ings of the hearing public as well as those of the deaf who 
spell. Hundreds of hearing parents have been deluded 
and disappointed on this one point. Thinking that by 
lip-reading their children would be able to derive some 
good from their minister’s sermon, they have taken them 
to service, but have soon proved it to be an absolute im- 
possibility. Then they come to services for the deaf, and 
again they are disappointed beyond measure, seeing that 
among the deaf their speech is of no use, and that the 
finger-spelling, which the others use so freely, has not been 
taught them. How differently situated are those who are 
taught by the Combined System! Their speech and lip- 
reading can be used whenever necessary and convenient, 
and at the same time they can hold free converse with the 
deaf who spell. 

Workers among the adult deaf have no need to try to 
attract the orally taught to their meetings, as was recently 
reported by a lady inspector in England. Experience 
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proves that the deaf seek the society of the deaf as natu- 
rally as ducks take to the water-pond. It is innate for the 
deaf to use their hands to express their thoughts, and no 
substitute known will ever prevent. or exterminate this 
means. A good deal might be said on this very point to 
show the amount of spirit and vivacity finger-spelling lets 
into the monotonous life of the average deaf-mute. 

What eloquence and music are to the refined ear and 
the beauty of a landscape to the eye, spelling and signing 
will ever be to the deaf-mute, and to deprive them of such 
a blessing is little short of an injustice. 

By depriving the deaf of finger-spelling and obliging 
them to mix with hearing people, instead of the deaf 
who spell, we subject them to the bitterest isolation. I 
might relate several cases of deaf persons expert at lip- 
reading, and particularly good as speakers, who preferred 
to converse by finger-spelling with myself and others who 
speak, rather thanundergo the necessary strain of carrying 
on oral conversation. A young lady of my acquaintance, 
whose speech is excellent, felt such a sense of isolation 
that at the age of sixteen she learned to spell, that she 
might associate with the deaf. I have been repeatedly 
assured by the parents of a deaf speaking girl that she 
was rapidly entering a state of melancholy, but was saved 
from it by mixing with the deaf who spell, yet she retains 
her speech and uses it in conversation with hearing peo- 
ple. The deaf among the deaf can never realize the isola- 
tion felt by the deaf in the society of hearing people, no 
matter how good the speech and lip-reading may be. 

The experience of the deaf gentleman referred to in the 
Century Magazine of January, 1897, is undoubtedly one 
we must regard as a great exception. It ran as follows: 
“T found that people who came full of interest and with 
many things to tell me seemed to freeze up and close the 
fountains of their expression when I presented them with 
a pencil and tablet, so I learned lip-reading.” Practical 
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experience has taught us that it is much easier to say 
what we have to say by writing than to attempt one-half 
as much by speaking in the deliberate, abbreviated, and 
strained manner necessary to get the orally taught deaf to 
understand us. I have personally proved this on a great 
many deaf persons taught by as many different instruc- 
tors. On the other hand, we find in society generally 
friends always more willing to exercise this ability to 
spell than to undergo the annoyance of a labial conversa- 
tion, which on the part of the deaf is so often muffled and 
labored. 

Speech, however poor, is too valuable to be con- 
demned, but the advocacy which despises the use of good 
English finger-spelling deserves severe criticism. Give 
speech to the deaf, if it only be such as enables them to 
call to a work-mate for a tool from one bench to another ; 
or, for instance, for a hammer, whilst they stand holding 
the hot bar on the anvil; but, with it, permit them the 
free use of their ever active fingers for the infinite variety 
of circumstances in which nothing else will do. Speech 
may answer for the spasmodic utterances so common in 
the ordinary home-life of the deaf, and may prove a com- 
fort to sorrowful parents; but for the vast majority of 
our deaf it must ever occupy a very secondary place in 
their business activities. Again, we may justly say, the 
greatest need of the deaf is not speech, but language. 

How many there are among our intelligent, spirited deaf 
who feel it has been a positive loss to them to have been 
denied the use of finger-spelling. How keenly these 
persons feel being daily subjected to patronizing friends 
who exaggerate their speech so much by big mouthings 
and “ prolonged breaths” that they completely bury their 
words and overwhelm the lip-reader. Only the deaf and 
their teachers know the grievous hindrance exaggeration 
is to lip-readers. Again, how various are the circum- 
stances in life in which it is practically impossible to speak 
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face to face, or in such a way as to facilitate lip-reading, 
while it is inconvenient to resort to writing ; but by finger- 
spelling there are few circumstances, indeed, in which we 
cannot say effectually and rapidly anything whatsoever ; 
even darkness is not a hindrance. I am _ personally 
acquainted with a deaf gentleman of education who, 
through the medium of finger-spelling, gets every word 
spoken from the pulpit of the church he attends with 
hearing friends, and is able to reproduce the chief points 
of the address for the benefit of the friend who interpreted. 
I should be glad to hear of the lip-reader who can get the 
leading points of any ordinary address. 

Granted that our deaf are well taught in language, which 
must ever be the first consideration, finger-spelling lends 
itself to their comfort, pleasure, and profit, far more than 
lip-reading. By finger-spelling any two or more deaf- 
mutes can converse on any subject with which they are 
acquainted, even if they have never before met, granted 
that they both know. the same language. How different 
it is with the average lip-reader! We can easily accept 
the following, which was brought under my notice in my 
own district: A deaf lady who was known to pride her- 
self on being able to read the lips, being asked by a visitor, 
* How is Mr. to-day ?” innocently replied: “ The 
poor little thing is cutting his teeth and is very fretty.” 
Needless to say, such an absurd mistake could never happen 
by finger-spelling, Then we have the story of the boy 
who had been so thoroughly taught to pay no heed to 
signs that he disregarded the waving hand of a friend who 
warned him of an approaching horse, and in consequence 
was knocked down. Having such things before us, and 
knowing the great advantages of finger-spelling, can we 
deem that other than a heartless measure which denies 
these our silent brethren its free use at all times ? 

It may be argued that, because governments and school- 
boards sanction and encourage pure oral instruction to 
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the abolition of other useful methods, it must have been 
proved to be the best. Yet such conclusion does not in 
any way justify the action. Fallacies and superstitions 
have often prevailed where facts and sound doctrines 
have seemed to die at their birth. That Mohammed has 
more adherents than Christ does not demonstrate that 
Mohammedanism is the noblest and best religion. The 
right and wrong of religions, as of methods of education, 
are best proved by the ultimate good arising therefrom. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if the individual mem- 
bers comprising the school-boards which have adopted 
oralism could be asked their opinion of the respective 
methods of deaf-mute instruction, the most they would be 
able to say would be that they think that speech is a 
step in advance of the old method. The why and where- 
fore, few would venture upon. To all such, practical 
workers would say, Inquire into the practical benefits and 
uses if you would know its value as a separate method. 

If the great advocates of oralism would but ask the 
adult deaf, as a body, regarding the practical utility of 
speech in comparison with finger-spelling, they would 
soon find how little they appreciate all the extra labor 
lip-reading and speech must ever entail. 

Let the extremist leave that little circle of submissive 
children and follow the old pupils to their work-shops, 
and there witness the banter they daily bear; let him be 
with them in their hours of recreation, and he will soon 
learn how little any of them care about the speech they 
were taught under such tremendous difficulties. Having 
done this myself and seen the fruitlessness of a whole 
school’s work on that particular point, I was led to seek 
a more comprehensive sphere. In all our doubts and 
disputations on this most vital question, those who have 
the peace, prosperity, and well-being of the deaf at heart 
must ever remember that the school life is but as an 
infant’s step compared to the life dependent on it ; and 
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to do them justice in that short period at school, every- 
thing depends on the method or methods practised. 

If ever a distinct class had a cause upon which they 
could speak from experience, and therefore with authority, 
the educated adult deaf are such, yet we have good reason 
to believe that school-boards and others in authority 
have entirely disregarded this means of knowing the real 
value of the various methods. 

In conclusion I would say that forcibly to confine deaf- 
mutes to lip-reading and speech, and to impress them 
with the thought that it is apish to talk on the fingers, is 
to cramp and cripple them unnecessarily, and thus to 
subject them to misunderstanding and injustice all their 
days. A few mutual signs will do more to enlighten a 
deaf-mute on any word or subject than hours of verbal 
diction or study of dictionaries. I speak on behalf of 
the hundreds who must earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows, and who must battle midst the keenest com- 
petition in every branch of artisanship. 

Thave carefully observed with undisturbed and impartial 
interest the current of events respecting the methods of 
deaf-mute education, and have paid close attention to the 
practical usefulness of each, particularly during the past 
five years of work among the adult deaf; and I here set 
forth these few observations with the hope that those 
who are in authority, and who have to do with the pro- 
viding of education for the deaf, will judiciously consider 
the end in view, viz., the practical use of speech by the 
deaf in comparison With finger-spelling and speech com- 
bined, before deciding to adopt any distinct and single 
method to the abolition of others more beneficial and 
practical. In all, let the words of Spenser be considered— 
“ Not that which men covet most is best, nor that thing 


worst which men do most refuse.” 
R. W. DODDS, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


A FEW THREADS. 


One of the ideals towards which a day-school for the 
deaf is constantly striving is so to unite the home and the 
school that both may work together as one in the educa- 
tion of the child of their common love and eare. 

Many are the ties which bind them together, but no 
stronger or closer bond exists than the daily tasks assigned 
to the pupils to be performed at home. The parents wel- 
come the lessons, since they show what their children are 
doing in school. Sometimes they find that their little ones 
are capable of doing much more than they supposed pos- 
sible. It often happens that the parents ask for extra 
work to he done during vacations or the long winter even- 


ings. They see to it, even the poorest and the busiest, 
that a time and place are provided and something is done. 
Often little notes are received asking for further light as 
to what is required, and many of the parents, taking the 


lessons as a guide, apply and extend the instruction given 
in the school-room to the affairs of the home. 

Therefore it has been found helpful to write a simple 
direction which may indicate to any one interested just 
what is wanted, but the children are always carefully told 
what they are to do. 

Most of the lessons are reproduced by means of a copy- 
ing-pad, and specimens of each lesson given, with a record 
of the results, are pasted into a book kept for the purpose. 
The returns are remarkably good, there being very few 
failures, and the delinquents, when made to read their 
record for several weeks, are usually so touched with 
shame and pride as to amend their ways. 

It may be of interest if a few of the devices, showing in 
what way home work is secured from quite young pupils, 
be briefly outlined. 


Read aloud to some one the following sentences. Bring me word on 


this paper how you read. 
pap y 18 
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The records show that on the several occasions when 
such a lesson was sent home every child in a class of ten, 
except one little girl, brought back responses. She did 
once in a while. 

Write about the pictures. 


Said pictures were traced from cards, gone over with 
hektograph ink and so reproduced. They were very sim. 
ple outline drawings of common actions, like running, walk- 
ing, washing, wiping, etc. 

Answer these questions: 


They referred to actions taught during the week, such 
as these : 


Who bought a stick of candy ? 
How did we coo? 

What did Miss A—— melt ? 
Wiat did Belle and Ella move ? 
What did Mary find ? 

Whose shoulder did John pat ? 
Where did Thomas swing ? 
What did May climb? 

Who rode on Leslie’s back ? 

To whom did Lizzie bow ? 


Will some one kindly have - read each sentence silently ; do what 
is indicated, then repeat aloud without looking. Please send word how 
long it takes to do all this. 

I have a pin in my hand. 

I pin a leaf to the door. 

I bring a book to you. 

I put my hat on a chair. 

I bring you a box with a button in it. 


Every child brought back a written response whenever 
such a lesson was assigned. The usual time given for a 
lesson of this length was ten minutes. 


Do these things, then write what you did ; 
Kiss your mother. 
Fill a bottle withjwater. 
Shut the door. 
Touch the stove. 
Move a chair. 
Stand,by the window, 
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Point to the sky. 

Turn around three times. 
Write your name. 

Bend a hair pin. 
following type shows a more general scope: 
Go somewhere. 

Hug some one. 

Knock on the window. 
Look at something. 

Make a paper doll. 

Smell of something. 
Taste of something. 

Feel of something. 

Drop something. 

Bow to some one. 


By home lessons of this sort a great many verbs were 
reviewed. Once in a while this variation occurred : 


Do something, then write what you did. Please give me ten sentences. 


The children were told that they might reproduce the 
examples given in the class instructions, but that it would 


be better to write about their own people. 


Write sentences about these words: 
unbuttoned, buttoned again. 
untied, tied again. 
unpinned, pinned again. 
unlaced, laced again. 
unhooked, hooked again. 

Make sentences, using these words : 
bit, did not bite. 
ate, did not eat. 
bowed, did not bow. 
broke, did not break. 
brought, did not bring. 


Place one object on another object and write about them. 
For example: A knife is on a plate. 

A spool is on the floor. 
I should like ten sentences. 


Write ten ‘‘ in” sentences. 
For example: Some water is in a glass. 
Some milk is in a pitcher. 


Write these words five times apiece, 
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Then would follow some troublesome words to spell. 
Fill in the blanks. 


The verbs of sentences well known to the class were 
usually left out. 


Make four sentences with lixe to, four with likes to, four with do not 
like to, and four with does not like to. 


Put two sentences together to make one sentence. 
A girl has a fan in one hand. 
She has a flower in the other hand. 


A book is on the table. 
Some papers are on the table. 


A girl has a basket on her arm. 
She has an umbrella over her head. Ete. 


Usually ten sentences were given. 


Make five sentences connected by but. 


Write sentences, using these words: 
Past. Future. 
drank will drink 
hung will hang 
blew will blow 
hugged will hug 
knocked will knock 


These brief sketches show something of the home work 
of one class, the third year in school, in one subject only— 
language. Besides these, arithmetic and observation les- 
sons were assigned, also review work~ upon simple stories 
taught during the week, but no attempt will be made to 
show what was done along those lines. It may be said, 
however, that the lessons, though simple, were regular, 
continuous, and progressive. The departmental plan 
which affords a teacher full control of one line of work in 
all the classes, being the method pursued in the school 
under discussion, makes it possible for the home work to 
be evenly distributed. Thus, on Monday one teacher gives 
out language work to all the classes ; on Tuesday another 


teacher gives out observation lessons(lessons upon weather, 
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plants, animals, qualities of objects, natural conditions of 
land and water, preliminary geography, etc.) ; on Wednes- 
day a third teacher gives out story and picture work ; on 
Thursday the arithmetic teacher has an opportunity to 
assign lessons in her branch. 

On Friday, each child selects a book from the school 
library, which has branches, so to speak, in each room, 
books suitable to the pupils of that room being perma- 
nently placed there for their convenience. He takes his 
book home and returns it on Monday. If he has not 
finished it, he may take it home again on the following 
Friday. 

Practice in penmanship is secured by allowing the 
pupils to take home their writing-books, and write a 
certain number of copies. If the writing is not neatly 
and carefully done, some extra work is required after 
school. Not many have to stay, and the change from the 
slanting writing to the verticalshas been accomplished by 
this home work. 

The fourth-year class has had longer lessons in lan- 
guage work along the same lines, but involving more 
difficult constructions. These pupils were taught to tell 
time. While teaching it, a few lessons similar to these 
were worked out at home : 


Using a large spool to draw around, make ten watches and show me 
. five minutes past ten, 
. ten minutes past eight, 
. twenty minutes past eleven, 
. twenty-five minutes past seven, 
5. five minutes of one, 
. ten minutes of four, 
. twenty minutes of two, 
3. twenty-five minutes of five, 
9. ten minutes past six, 
. ten minutes of six. 


Ten watches, showing as many different times, would 
be drawn, and the question, ‘“ What time is it?” written 
underneath them. 


i 
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Letter-writing is begun in this class. It is not often 
given asa home lesson, but when it is, the direction, 
‘“* Write a letter of three paragraphs,” shows that it must 
be arranged topically, as the children well understand. 

Another daily home lesson is an exercise in the 
expression of the child’s own thought in his own lan- 
guage; itis known as “ slips,” because written upon slips 
of paper of a uniform size, holding about fifty words. 

This exercise consists of three steps: first, the writing 
of a new slip, to be corrected by the teacher and given 
back the next day; second, the copying into books of a 
corrected slip; third the memorizing of this corrected 
slip so that it may be written upon the black-board at 
school the next day without errors. Ina elass of ten 
pupils (and doubtless it is equally true of all the other 
classes, since nearly all do “ slips”) each child does all of 
these things every day, and it is the usual thing for all 
to have perfect reproductions. 

When the time for letter-writing comes, as it does 
once a month, the value of the daily “slip” work is 
realized, since the letters present fewer examples of wild 
and unlicensed constructions. 

Besides all the work which the children do at home, 


the parents are requested to send ‘daily a few lines 
descriptive of some incident or home happening which 
has been witnessed by the child. These brief accounts 
are made the basis of an exercise in articulation ; in other 
words, the pupils are helped to overcome their difficulties 


of pronunciation and phrasing, and are able to give back 
to their parents a memorized oral account of past events 
in the household life. An interesting and valuable notion 
is gained of the ordinary range of expression of the 
different families, and the children are not limited to the 
somewhat formal, bookish style of the wholly teacher- 
taught, but understand the style of the family also, which 
is, on the whole, very necessary to them. All the lessons 
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help the parents. It is very noticeable in the case of 
foreigners, for they learn written English by dint of their 
patient endeavor to comprehend and further all that is 
required bythe school. In case any errors of spelling or 
punctuation are made by the parents, it is very easy to 
make the children understand that once, a long time ago, 
we grown-ups knew a great many things which we have 
forgotten now, because we do not do them every day. 
It amuses them to know that their teacher could make 
bread when she was a girl in school, but that she has not 
made any for so long, she cannot make it now. Mother 
can make bread, and, in so far, she is much wiser than 
teacher, and is to be respected for her wisdom and 
ability in her own work. 

Many are the threads which go to the weaving of the 
web of knowledge. Some are in the loving hands of the 
home circle, many are held and guided by the kindly 
hands of teachers and friends, some are rudely and vio- 
lently inserted by the unkind, some are unconsciously 
added by the indifferent ; but day by day, week by week, 
the growth is steady and sure, until at last each has a fab- 
ric more or less valuable and useful according to his op- 
portunities and powers. A very few of the threads are 
here depicted. Time and space would not permit more 
at present, but surely all will agree that a public day-school 
is a busy and important centre of activities which reach 


out into the home. 
IDA H. ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Recovery of Hearing.—Reports of cases of supposed 
recovery of heariug reported in the newspapers are generally 
found to be untrue when investigated, but three apparently 
authentic instances have recently been recorded in school 
papers for the deaf. 

The first case is that of Jacob Orleski, of Shamokin, Pa., 
aged 33, reported in the Mt. Airy World of October 13, 
1898. His hearing and speech were lost in early infancy, 
from what cause is not known. They began to return about 
two years ago, and now he has fully recovered both. 

Another case is that of Fred. Hooper, a pupil of the 
Kentucky School, reported in the Kentucky Standurd of 
October 20, 1898. He lost his hearing from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and remained entirely deaf for eighteen months. 
He was admitted to the Kentucky School last year. ‘“ He was 
stone deaf, the loudest sounds making no impression what- 
ever on the sense perception. But last Sunday morning, 
while he was in the reading-room, the long useless auditory 
nerve regained its function and his hearing came back as 
acute as it had ever been in his life. His story is that a boy 
came up behind him and made a loud noise. It startled him ; 
he heard it, but it was a case where he ‘could not believe his 
ears’ at first, but other sounds rushed ir on him, he sought 
some of the officers and entered into conversation with them, 
and was overjoyed to find that even whispers were distinctly 
audible to him.” 

The third instance is reported in the Illinojs Vew Hra of 
November 5, 1898. Rugsel L. Rhodes, of Griggsville, IIl., lost 
hearing, speech, sight, and the use of his limbs at the age of 
eighteen months, from diphtheria. When five years old he 
began to recover, and he finally regained all these lost powers. 


The Ciassitication of Methods.—There have been several 
valuable articles in recent numbers of the Belfast Messenger 
on the question of the classification of methods of instructing 


the deaf. The Editor of the Messenger js one of the probably 
132 
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few persons who have read carefully the long correspondence 
on this subject published in the Annals, vol. xxxviii, pp. 
291-414. He gives his hearty approval to the classification 
and definitions which have been gradually evolved in connec- 
tion with the annual Tabular Statement of American Schools 
published in the January number of the Annals, and recom- 
mends their adoption, with perhaps two slight modifications, 
for the British Schools. 

One of the modifications he suggests is the substitution of 
the term “ Silent method ” for “ Manual method,” in order to 
avoid any possible confusion with the term ‘ Manual training.” 
We prefer the term “Manual method” for three reasons: 
(1) It has been in use for twenty-six years, and its meaning is 
well understood and generally accepted in American schools ; 
(2) practically it is not found that any confusion occurs with 
the term “ Manual training ;” (3) the term “Silent method ” is 
unpleasantly suggestive of the “ Silent system” of prison dis- 
cipline. 

The other modification suggested by the Editor of the Wes- 
senger is to add to the list of methods the term “ Compound 
method,” to describe that sub-class of the Combined System 
which employs all methods in varying degrees with the same 
pupils. The object would be to distinguish this sub-class 
from the broader ‘“* Combined System,” the chief characteristic 
of which is that, recognizing variety in the capacities of deaf 
children, it aims to choose for each pupil, so far as circum- 
stances permit, such method as seems best adapted for his 
individual case. Probably it would be well to have this distine- 
tion, as the method described by the proposed new term is 
the most important of the several subdivisions of the Com- 
bined System that might be made. We wish it were possible 
to describe all these subdivisions by appropriate, self-explana- 
tory terms; our own former effort to distinguish them, result- 
ing in more than a dozen rather complicated and generally 
unsatisfactory subdivisions, for which we could find no better 
terms than A, B, C, ete., referring to the several definitions, 
makes us rather doubtful of the success of such an attempt. 

In this connection we may refer briefly to a sheet published 
by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in September last, entitled 
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‘Methods of Instructing the Deaf in the United States: Sta- 
tistics Compiled from the American Annais of the Deaf,” 
which seems to show by graphical chart and tabular statement 
that, in proportion as the Oral method is extending, the Com- 
bined System is declining from year to year in the United 
States. While Dr. Bell compiles his statistics from the Annals 
as stated, he ignores the definition of the Combined System as 
given in the Annals, and uses the term to include only pupils 
“taught partly by Manual and partly by Oral Methods, and 
those taught wholly by Manual Methods who receive instruc- 
tion in Articulation ;” he also counts as “ taught wholly by Oral 
Methods ” those pupils who, for the past three years, have been 
reported in the Annals as “taught wholly or chiefly by the 
Oral method.” Inasmuch as a majority of these pupils are in 
Combined-System schools, attend chapel exercises conducted 
in the sign-language, and mingle freely with manually taught 
pupils out of school hours, while many of their teachers do not 
hesitate on occasion to make a sign or spell a word by the 
manual alphabet in the school-room as an adjunct to their oral 
instruction, it does not seem to us correct to say that they are 
“taught wholly by Oral Methods.” 

Oral teaching has made great and gratifying progress in the 
United States during recent years, but it has not been at the 
expense of the Combined System; on the contrary, its progress 
has been largely in Combined-System schools and under the 
direction of superintendents and principals who are staunch 
adherents of the Combined System. 

Higher Education.—The following statistics of the higher 
education of pupils of the California Institution are taken from 
Dr. Wilkinson’s Twenty-third Report. Probably a similar com- 
parison of the statistics of the pupils in all the schools for the 
deaf in the United States with those of the pupils in common 
schools, and of the students of Gallaudet College with all the 
college students of the country, would show a similar larger 
proportion of the deaf taking a college course: 

It may not be out of place in this connection to refer to the record of 


this Institution in no vainglorious spirit, but in defence of the higher 
education of the deaf and the blind. When J was in Vienna in the fall 
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of 1891, and told the Principal of the Royal Institution that six of our 
graduates had matriculated at the University of California, he smiled 
incredulously, and said: ‘‘It isimpossible.” I think the Vienna teacher 
expressed the belief of nearly, if not quite, all the European educators of 
the deaf. From their point of view, both as to the uses and capacities of 
the deaf-mute, it is incredible that he can share the curricula and aca- 
demic honors of those who can hear; but I am sure I am speaking within 
bounds when I say that the California Institution for the Deaf and the 
Blind during the thirty-three years of the present administration has 
matriculated at the University of California and other colleges a larger 
percentage of its graduates than has come from the common schools of 
the State. That I am not speaking without authority the following sta- 
tistics willshow. According to the report of the Superintendent of Public 
instruction for the two years ending June 30, 1896, the average enroll- 
ment of pupils in the common schools of the State for 1895 and 1896 was 
255,198, classified by percentage as follows: 
3.86 


The average enrollment of undergraduates for the same two years at 
the University was 881, or including special and limited students it was 
1,162, a percentage of .455 of one per cent. This means that of the 
255,198 pupils enrolled in all the public schools of the State, 4.55 pupils 
in every thousand will be enrolled ultimately at the University, consider- 
ably less than a half of one per cent. The Institution has had enrolled 
776 pupils, of whom 562 have graduated or been discharged. Of this 
number, so’. e have died, some have been found of feeble mind, and others 
have left within a year after entering school, but we will let these offset 
the special and limited students of the University. There have been 17 
graduates who have matriculated at Berkeley and other colleges. This 
gives a trifle over three per cent., or 30 per thousand, against 4.55 per 
thousand of pupils from the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 

But it may be said that while they matriculate, they do not graduate. 
Here again the statistics show in favor of our pupils. Of the 17 who 
have entered college, 4 are still undergraduates with every prospect of 
taking diplomas at the end of their course. This leaves 13 to be 
accounted for. Of these, 7 have graduated, or over 53 per cent. The 
class of 1895 at the University graduated 96, and the class of 1896 
graduated 118. To be fair to the University, it is necessary to take the 
number of students for the years 1891 and 1892, when the classes of ’95 
and ’96 entered. By referring to Professor Jones’ Illustrated History of 
the University, page 404, we find the enrollment for 1891 and 1892 was 
37 graduates, 386 under-graduates, 81 special and 48 limited, a total of 
547. The enrollment of 1892-’93 was 46 graduates, 438 under-graduates, 
110 special and 54 limited, a total of 648, or for the two years an average 
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enrollment of 597. In 1895 there were graduated 96 students, and in 1896 
aclass of 118, or an average of 107 each year, a rate of 18 per cent. of 
total enrollment. But it would be more just to omit the “ special” and 
‘limited ” students, which would reduce the number of an average class to 
412, with a graduation roll of a trifle under 26 percent. Thus it will be 
seen that of our pupils who have matriculated, twice as many graduate as 
compared with the matriculates of the common schools. 

I have confined the above statistics to the school system of the State 
of which the University is the head. I have not taken into account 
other educational institutions and private schools, nor have I regarded 
the 20,000 pupils who attend them. Iam quite prepared to admit that 
the figures given above would be modified to a considerable extent if the 
whole field could be embraced, but not enough to traverse the assertion 
made originally, viz., that this Institution matriculates a larger percent- 
age at the University and other colleges than come from the common 
schools; and that of this number who enter, a larger percentage 
graduate. I have thought it right and proper to make this comparison 
in the interest of higher education for the deaf and the blind, and in the 
hope that it may help place this school in its proper relation with the 
educational system of the State. It is very difficult to bring the public 
mind to understand the status of this Institution and its work. The 
‘*asylum”’ idea is so firmly fixed in the thought of the average citizen 
as to lead me almost to despair of making our people see that these chil- 
dren are not sick, or criminal, or insane, or feebie-minded, but just the 
average boy and girl with a heavy physical handicap which the pupil 
overcomes by pluck and perseverance, and the teacher by patience and 
experience. 


Church Work.—The new St. Ann’s Church in New York 
city, built for the exclusive use of the deaf from part of the 
proceeds of the sale of the old St. Ann’s Church, which was for 
the benefit of both deaf and hearing people, was consecrated 
on Monday, December 26, 1898, by Bishop Potter. The Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, Vicar, the Rev. Dr. John Chamberlain, 
Curate, and other cleygymen laboring among the deaf took 
part in the ceremonies. The church is a beautiful building, 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was erected. It 
is situated on 148th street, near Amsterdam avenue. The first 
services in it were held on Sunday, December 4, 1898. As the 
Outlook of January 7 truly says, “Other men in New York 
have wider fame and others are in receipt of larger salaries, 
but it is doubtful if any minister in any denomination has ever 
been permitted to do a more Christlike,work than the venera- 
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ble rector of St. Ann’s, who has so long and so devotedly served 
those who are so largely secluded from communication with 
the outside world.” 

All Souls’ Church for the Deaf in Philadelphia celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its existence in a building of its own 
on December 8, 1898. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler, Rector, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whitaker and 
several clergymen among the deaf took part in the exercises. 
A just tribute was paid in the sermon to the devoted labors of 
the late Rev. Henry W. Syle in behalf of this church. 


Yhristian Unity.—The following resolution, prepared by 
the Rey. Austin W. Mann, and adopted by the Tenth Confer- 
ence of Church Workers among Deaf-Mutes, held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, July 27 and 28, 1898, were presented to the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held at 
Washington in October last, and have been widely quoted in 
the religious and secular press: 


Whereas our Saviour has plainly expressed His wish that ‘ all ’’ Chris- 
tians be ‘‘ one,”’ instead of many disunited, inharmonious bodies; and 
the Apostle Paul exhorts strongly against ‘‘ division,” and being 
‘* carried about by every wind of doctrine,” instead of ‘* standing fast in 
one spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel,” 
and the Psalmist says: ‘‘ Behold how good and pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity ;” and 

Whereas figures clearly show that deaf-mutes are too few for denomi- 
national divisions ; in other words, they are not able, socially and finan- 
cially, to bear ‘‘ division ;” 

Whereas their peculiar situation in respect to a spiritual care is not 


and 


rightly understood generally ; and 

Whereas experience shows that one church can very well attend to 
their spiritual needs, at much less expense, and at the same time save 
them from the confused teachings of a divided Christianity : therefore, 

Resolved, That the time has come for public expression on this most 
important subject, with the object of directing attention to the fact, at- 
tested by experience and observation, that a state of unity is better for 
our deaf-mute brethren than its opposite. 

We believe that this will be fully realized at no distant day by Chris- 
tians of every name. Better by all means that the realization come before 
the many lines of division have been drawn among them and a return 
to unity thus made difficult, if not impossible. Prevention is better 
than cure. 
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In this resolution there is no mention of any particular 
church as the one in which it is proposed that all the deaf 
should be united, but as the Conference.of Church Workers 
that adopted the resolution was composed of clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it is desired to gather all the deaf into that fold. 

If the suggestion of the resolution should be adopted, 
there are two considerations that seem to give the Episcopal 
Church the highest claim to be recognized as the church for 
the deaf in America. First, it has already done much more 
in the way of religious work among the adult deaf than any 
other denomination, and, secondly, the Book of Prayer enables 
deaf worshippers, when exercises in the language of signs are 
not practicable, to follow all of the service except the sermon 
with a hearing congregation. Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, the desire of the Conference that the Episcopal Church 
may be adopted as the only church for the deaf is not likely 
to be realized unless it is willing to doits work for and among 
them on a broad, liberal, and unsectarian basis, presenting 
as essential only those things which are so regarded by all 
Christian people. 


Helen Keller.— Miss Helen Adams Keller is now continuing 
her preparation for Radcliffe College under the guidance of 
Mr. Merton 8. Keith, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. In a 
recent letter Mr. Keith said that she was progressing finely, 
having nearly finished Algebra, done four out of the five 
books in! Geometry, two orations of Cicero, one book of the 
Iliad, and considerable Vergil and Greek composition. The 
following extracts from a private letter written by Helen on the 
twenty-third of October last will be read with interest : 


12 Newsury Street, Boston, Mass. 

This is the first opportunity I have had to write to you since we came 
here last Monday. We have been in such a whirl ever since we decided 
to come to Boston; it seemed as if we should never get settled. How- 
ever, teacher says we are ‘‘ settled” and I believe we are; for our room 
begins to have a familiar homelike air about it, although nobody in the 
house has spoken to us yet, except the boarding mistress. It seems 
rather odd to me to live like this, but I rather enjoy the novelty. 
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Mr. Keith comes here at half past three every day except Saturday. 
He says he prefers to come here for the present. Iam reading the 
“* Tliad,”’ and the ‘‘ Hneid,” and Cicero, besides doing a lot in Geometry 
and Algebra. The Iliad is beautiful with its myth and grace and 
simplicity of a wonderfully childlike people, while the ‘‘ Mneid” is 
more stately and reserved. It is like a beautiful maiden who always 
lived in a palace surrounded by a magnificent court, while the Iliad is 
like a splendid youth who has had the earth for his playground. 

The weather has been awfully dismal all the week, but to-day is beauti- 
ful, and our room floor is flooded with sunlight. By and by we 
shall take a little walk in the Public Gardens. I wish the Wrentham 
woods were around the corner, but alas! they are not, and I shall have 
to content myself with a strojJl in the gardens. Somehow, after the 
great fields and pastures and lofty pine groves of the country, they seem 
shut in and conventional. Even the trees seem citified and self-conscious. 
Indeed, I doubt if they are on speaking terms with their country cousins! 
Do you know,I cannot help feeling sorry for these trees with all their 
fashionable airs? They are like the people whom they see every day, 
who prefer the crowded noisy city to the quiet and freedom of the 
country. They do not even suspect how circumscribed their lives are. 
They look down pityingly on the country folk, who have never had an 
opportunity ‘‘to see the great world.” Oh my! if they only realized 
their limitations, they would flee for their lives to the woods and fields. 
But what nonsense is this! You will think I am pining away for my 
beloved Wrentham, which is true in one sense and not in another. I do 
miss Red Farm and the dear ones there dreadfully ; but I am not un- 
happy; I have teacher and my books and I have the certainty that 
something sweet and good will come to me in this great city, where 
human beings struggle so bravely all their lives to bring happiness from 
cruel circumstances. Anyway, I am glad to have my share in life, whether 
it be bright or sad. 


Affectionately, your friend, 
HELEN KELLER. 


Benjamin Talbot.—In the death of the Rev. Benjamin Tal- 
bot the profession is again called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of its most honored members. Mr. Talbot died at his home 


in Columbus, Ohio, Monday, January 16, 1899, of the grip, aged 
seventy-two. His wife, who was ill with pneumonia, died two 
dayslater. In a letter to the editor of the Annals, written the 
week previous, after speaking of his grief at the death of Dr. 
Peet, to whom among the graduates of Yale College engaged 
in the work of deaf-mute instruction he stood next in order, 
Mr. Talbot said, apparently with a premonition of his approach- 
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ing end, “I may be the next to go, as Iam just coming down 
with the grip. ‘It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good.’’’ We hope to have a sketch of Mr. Talbot’s life and 
character in the next number of the Annals. 


Periodicals.—The Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Educa- 
tion, which has been published since 1886 by a committee of 
English iostructors, has been discontinued, owing to the want 
of sufficient financial support. The Quarterly Review was 
always dignified, courteous, and able, and we regret that it has 
been compelled to cease publication. Fortunately, however, 
our British brethren still have an excellent professional period- 
ical in the Messenger, formerly called the Silent Messenger. 
The Messenger possesses all the good qualities of the Quar- 
terly Review, and in addition a sprightliness and energy which 
make its pages interesting, and we trust will insure it financial 


success. 

A new quarterly magazine by and for the deaf, which bor- 
rows from John Bulwer’s venerable book the title of Philo- 
cophus: or the Deaf-Mutes’ Friend, was begun in January, 


1899, at Los Angeles, California. The Editor is Mr. Thomas 
Widd, formerly Principal of the Mackay Institution at Mon- 
treal, and the Publisher, Mr. Norman VY. Lewis. The address 
is 2225 Vermont avenue, Los Angeles, Cal.; the price is fifty 
cents a year or fifteen cents a copy. The Editor, who knows 
well the fate that has overtaken many such periodicals in the 
past, cherishes no illusions, but modestly says: “‘ We hope that 
some good will result from our humble and disinterested efforts 
before the undertaker’s conveyance comes around our way.” 
The aim of the magazine is high, its tone elevated, and its arti- 
cles timely. We sincerely wish it a longer life than its Editor 
seems to anticipate. 
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